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Report of the Sixth Meeting of the American Froe- 
bel Union. 


The American Froebel Union met in the vestry of Rev. Mr. 
Ware’s church, Arlington and Boylston Streets, Boston, on the 
Monday after Christmas at 10:30 A. M. (Dec. 30th 1878.) 

There were a number of honorary members present, enough to 
make a quorum. Miss Peabody, the acting President, opened the 
meeting by announcing the subject, which was “THE VALUE AND 
FEASIBILITY — ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE — OF THE FREE PUBLIC 
KINDERGARTENS, AND OF CHARITY KINDERGARTENS, AS THE MEANS 
OF UNIVERSALIZING FROEBEL’S METHOD,’ — whose characteristic 
peculiarity is moral education — moral preparation of children for 
the schools of instruction, intellectual and industrial. Moral educa- 
tion, she said, is the keeping of the heart diligently for the education 


of the will: quickening the desire of loving and of being loved, to 
direct the energy of life; making the activity, which is the endow- 
ment of every young human being, subservient to the heart, before 
and while the intellect and conscience are forming. Nothing less, 
than this moral development, this subjection of the will to the gener- 
osity, which is as powerful an instinct as that of self-assertion, is 


moral education, It comes not by the hearing of the ears—not by 
precept—but by sympathetic suggestion and example ; by exercising 
the child in action towards his equals of all the sweet courtesies that 
make enjoyable play possible, while his own freedom is respected by 
the mother and those who take the mother’s place. For the human 
being is moral before he is intellectual ; — in other words is fully con- 
scious of will and desire, before he begins to observe his surroundings; 
the heart has in some measure educated the will, before thinking be- 
gins, certainly before thought is uttered or acted out. Every mother 
knows this, who observes at all ; and the instinctive maternal educa- 
tion aims to bring or keep the child in sympathy, while she informs 
the will with innocent and loving airas, and thus precludes all wrong 
motives, occupying the energies innocently. This may be done in 
the pre-intellectual era, in the season of spontaneous irresponsible 
play ; before the conscience of wright and wrong (which is higher 
than the sense of the pleasurable and painful) shall be developed. 

The kindergartener has it for her special object to carry onthe 
maternal education by affectionately leading the child into such har- 
monious action with a little company of his equals, as will give all 
his nature free play. Every moral virtue can be nurtured in children, 
by leading them in their social plays, which cannot be enjoyable, 
unless they love each other, and are kind; the weak confidently 
relying on the strong for help; the strong tenderly considering the 
weakness of the weak; so that all may be happy together, because 
all are polite, just, generous. 

Froebel’s idea is, that it is of imménse — paramount — import- 
ance for the whole future of the individual, that this moral develop- 
ment be PRODUCED before making any point of educating the intell- 
€ct; children will learn to read much more easily and perfectly if 
they are happy and good tempered. And it is as natural for a child 
to be generous as to be selfish; SELF-ASSERTION is the foundation of 
all stability and nobleness of character, and generosity of all social 


virtues; the education of the will consists, therefore, in developing | 





these in equipoise; connecting these opposites in the activity. This 
moral life must become a habit, through the care of the educator, 
during the irresponsible era of infancy. It is only to be expected 
when children are properly cared for by the mother and kindergar- 
tener, whose thought must guide till the power of voluntary thought 
has grown in the child. This moral education should BE accom- 
PLISHED, before children are sent to school to learn to read. It can 
be given and must be given, in the play-era of a child’s life, when 
he can do nothing but play. It is during these years, under the age 
of seven, when the CHARACTER takes its life long direction, and when 
it is even more easy for it to become generous, polite, truthful and 
industrious, than the contrary, — provided its adult guardians do 
their duty of suggescing the right way and turning them from the 
wrong way, by genial direction of the children’s fancy. But without 
this guardianship, children are liable to become selfish, ill-temp- 
ered, quarrelsome, false, and idle in their habits ; making the school- 
life and all their life uncertain, disorderly and painful to themselves 
and their elders. 

The charity kindergartens, even in this their infancy, have given 
triumphant evidence of the truth, that it is more natural and easy 
for children to be generous, good-tempered, and obedient than the 
contrary. They take children from neglected homes which are 
dreary, or from the streets, or from orphanages where natural affec- 
tions are replaced by artificial arrangements, too often made by un- 
motherly officials; and, therefore, find them more or less un- 
happy, and with bad habits, quarrelsome, sullen, tricky, selfish, will- 
ful, impudent, and often thieves and liars. Yet, in every instance, as 
soon as they were convinced that the kindergartener was more intent 
on making them happy than on subjecting them to her will, desirous 
of having them do as they pleased, if it was not wrong, in short, of 
LOVING THEM, the self-surrender was complete, boundless ; and in a 
period wonderfully short, in a few days, in a week, or at most ina 
month, the veriest little savages were, transformed into loving, gener- 
ous, obedient, industrious little creatures. 

With many details Miss Peabody proved her assertions; giving 
account of this transformation, as observed in several instances. One 
was in the case of a class in an orphanage ; where a terrible repres- 
sion had all but paralyzed life—physical, moral and mental; where 
the children were kept sitting, between their meal-times, on benches, 
with nothing to do, and their nurse (?!) with a stick checking all 
motions, so that they were sullen, suspicious, ill-tempered, quarrel- 
some. It was not till the third day that the kindergartener won 
a smile, or, by any blandishment, could make them take the idea 
that she loved them and really wanted them to play with her. But 
the third day showed that their silent gaze of two days had been 
intense observation ofthe kindergartener, which had convinced them 
that she loved them. For they followed her willingly to the kinder- . 
garten, when she called them with her song, and looked at her, as 
soon as they were in her seats with an air of pleased expectation. 
And from that moment, their self-surrender was complete; and they 
became trustful, hopeful, receptive ; earnestly active, loving to each 
other, and obedient in the true sense, that is voluntarily and ardently 
obedient—not merely acquiescent, nor slavishly obedient. — Such 
complete unity with one another and their “aunty” so loving, polite, 
generous to each other, so happy, it was lovely to see, 
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In the other orphanage the children were in a different state. 
They had been allowed to play all day by themselves in a large 
space out of doors, in an exquisite scene of nature, guarded from 
straying by a wire fence too high for them to get over, but through 
which the beautiful landscape was to be seen. Here, too, the only 
instrumentality of the matron was a STICK; but it was used to gov- 
ern them only when in the house, and therefore, physically they 
were not so undeveloped ; but they were wild, rough, quarrelsome, 
disorderly, and willful in their untended play. 

The kindergartener, however, was equal to her task, and by 
methods suitable to the case, she won their hearts and confidence. 
by helping in their plays, while at the same time she regulated them 
by her music, vocal and instrumental. The result here also was 
voluntary, enthusiastic obedience. - 

In further details respecting the kindergartens for the poor in 
Cambridge and Boston, Miss Peabody spoke of the effect outside of 
the kindergarten, in the homes, to which the children carried the 
little toys they had made, with ideas of cleanliness and sympathy, 
which the kindergartner took great pains to make them feel towards 
their hard worked and generally tired out parents, tired often of the 
enforced idleness which the hard times at present compel. - Her 
anecdotes proved that children—made happy and capable of pro- 
ducing even mere toys—were the true missionaries to the poor. 

But, she said, although kindergartens for the poor, who make 
the majority of society, are so necessary, yet she would not be un- 
derstood to say that they were MoRE necessary for the’ poor than for 
the rich. The children of the rich need Froebel’s method quite as 
much for their moral development. Their moral dangers are differ- 
ent, but quite as great. ‘Their faults are more subtle, if not appar- 
ently so coarse ; for they are produced by the action upon them of 
hirelings, who must manage them so, that the parents may not be 
disturbed, or they will lose their places; and so they take every 
means to govern their wills, with no consideration of the moral effect 
of what they do. 

There are three bad effects of acting on the wills of children, 
that are nearly universal. The will is the mere energy of life, which— 
if not educated by genial sympathetic leading of it, according to the 
eternal laws of order and production—may be intimidated, which 
produces weakness and discouragement ; or may be STUMPED, which 
produces obstinacy ; or may be circumvented, which produces sly- 
ness and falsehood. The children of the rich are more liable to 
these moral dangers, than those of the poor.—Then the children of 
the rich do not suffer so much pain and neglect; often are petted 
and }/asé with pleasures, and so the kindergarten is not such a con- 
trast to home as it is for the children of the poor, and the kindergar- 
tener does not so inevitably win their affections atonce. There is 
really an organized false education given to children, which is worse 
than the neglect in which poor children grow sometimes like wild 
flowers. 

But there is a large class of our people who are neither very 
poor, nor rich enough to put their children into private kindergar- 
tens, which are so expensive to the kindergarteners whose own edu- 
cation is costly, that ¢Rey must be costly; hence kindergartens 
connected with the public system of schools, have sprung up — one 
in Boston—and_ fifty in St. Louis, supported from the public school- 
fund. 

The question now to be:discussed is: Which is the best plan ? 
What advantages are there in each? Miss Peabody said many 
absent members had sent their answers to the question ; but we would 
first hear what those present had to say, Rev. E. E. Hale, who 
was present, but had not heard much of the opening speech of 
Miss Peabody, now spoke very ardently in favor of the kindergarten 
as the preparation for the school, having had experience of it with 
five of his own children, and declaring, that as_ soon as knowledge 
of the incalculable advantage of the method of Froebel was diffused 
through our intelligent and earnest community, it would be impossi- 
ble to. keep it out of the public system, whose radical defects of 
method, both in moral and intellectual discipline, he set forth by 
means of a few humorous strokes. He predicted the Cervantes, who 
he believed wou!d presently arise in America and do for the present 
mechanical system of school instruction, what Cervantes of Spain 





did for the caput mortuum of the age of chivalry. Dr. Hale said 
that Froebel did not first Discover, that moral education was the 
life of all education; but had pointed out how our conventional 
methods hindered the spirit, and had taught the methods of nature, 
that have been forgotten — but which love of children and trust in 
them restores. 

He had brought a newspaper, in which was reported a recent 
meeting of the Froebel Society of London, which showed that 
our old conservative mother was waking up to realize, that vital edu- 
cation was dying out of the conventional methods which have left 
the mass of children ignorant and unquickened. He proposed it 
should be read, and one of our Vice-Prgsidents, Mr. E. A. Spring, 
read it. ; 

Then Rev. ‘Mr. Chaney, who had beg terested by the work- 
ing of the charity kindergartens of Camb fa to look into the sys- 
tem, of whose importance he has long had a growing conviction, pro- 
posed three resolutions : 

1st — That in the opinion of this meeting the systematic edu- 
cation of children between the years three and seven is of the most 
importance. 

2nd — That the kindergarten system of Froebel is well suited 
to children of that age. 

3d — That every endeavor should be made to make this a 
part of our public school system. 

Miss Peabody here spoke again and said this third question 
must be debated, and she asked one of the Vice-Presidents, Mrs. K. 
G. Wells to take the chair, and herself took the floor. She said that Dr. 
Henry Barnard had warned us at a former meeting not to surrender 
the kindergarten to the tender mercies of school-committees who did 
not understand its essential difference from a school, as schools now 
were conducted. He had declared, that schools had deteriorated in 
spirit while apparently improving in form, since the initiation of re- 
form by Horace Mann; and the business character of superintend- 
ents had fallen below the philanthropic spirit which should always 
preside over education, 

She then proceeded to read a letter upon the point from Mrs. 
Ogden, wife of John Ogden, the distinguished Principal. of the 
Central Normal school at Worthington. Ohio. Mrs. Ogden in the 
present year is keeping a trainicg school at the Academy in Cleve- 
land, with a model kindergarten, and besides has initiated a charity 
kindergarten. Mrs. Ogden says, “The main objection to the con- 
nection of the kindergarten with our public schools, seems to me to 
be that the kindergarten is modified to suit the public school system, 
rather than that the latter is modified to make it harmonious with 
the former. Therefore we have ‘play schools’, as they are so often 
called, rather than kindergartens. For my part I would far rather 
a child of mine should grow up without this so-called kindergarten, 
surrounded by the loving motherly influences of home, than that, 
at such a tender age, it should be subjected to outward restraint of 
such a character as to check all spontaneity of action. I witnessed 
last year an exercise in a school of this kind (I can not call it a 
kindergarten), where the teacher was presenting the sixth gift for the 
first tme. In one year and a half the children had been examined 
with ‘lessons‘ from the fourth and fifth gifts. They were as ambiti- 
ous of promotion from gift to gift, as older children are of advance- 
ment in school.” 

Mrs, C. K, Whipple said, in answer to the remark in Mrs. 
Ogden’s letter, that the child may safely be left to the maternal in- 
stinct of the intelligent mother at home: “This may be true, if the 
mother has leisure and has been properly trained ; but then only un- 
til the child reaches the age, when his further normal development 
necessitates for him the society of others of his own age.” 

“But the intelligent mother may not be able to give every hour 
in the day to her little three-year-old ; other children, either younger 
or older, or her household duties may claim her attention; and in 
that case she must choose whether, during that interval, the child 
shall be entirely neglected, or worse than neglected ii left to the 
tender mercies of an ignorant and possibly vicious girl, or whether 
it shall be put in the care of a skilful and well-trained nurse whose 
whole treatment of the child shall be with its ultimate best educa- 





tion, mental, moral, and physical, always in view. It is more diffi- 
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cult to deal with the mind and affections of a child in the best way 
than with his physical system; and yet, what mother would trust to 
the maternal instinct alone to conduct her child through a serious 
illness ? If the Bopy of the child is in danger of permanent deform- 
ity, the intelligent mother desires at once the assistance of the high- 
est medical skill; when the child’s minp is in danger of deformity, 
or his moral nature of perversion, there is need of still higher skill 
and wiser training ; instinct alone does not suffice. 

It is a good indication that, at the present time, the attention of 
the most cultivated ladies in the country 1s directed toward the sub- 
ject of the right education of little children; and they find therein 
an ample field for the exercise of the most earnest philanthropy, 
the most profound philosophy, and the most refined culture.” 

Since this report is*made from memory, the secretary not being 
present to take notes, we have omitted to say, that Mr. Chaney, when 
presenting his resolutions, had spoken very earnestly. For several 
years he had been observing kindergarten-culture, and growing in 
the conviction of its being the true method of developments; but 
the opportunity he had recently had of observing the workings of 
the charity kindergartens lately established, had shown him that Mr. 
Charles Barnard was justified in his assertion, made some time since, 
after a care and observation of children, somewhat akin to Froebel’s, 
during a long term of years; viz: that their characters were general- 
ly determined for life by the time they were seven years old. Mr. 
Chaney therefore thought, that there would be perfect propriety in 
going to the guardians of the public education, and saying to them : 
“You can better afford to give up your high schools than not to edu- 
cate your children between the ages of three and seven.” 

He was, he said, quite willing to admit that the good and intelli- 
gent mother was the best kindergartener for her own children; but, 
inasmuch as the majority of children were growing up under influ- 
ces very different from a mother’s, and as the public schools were ut- 
terly unfit to give the best sort of teaching, he thought that public 
kindergartens should be established. 

Mrs. Wells here asked, if the meeting was ready to consider and 
pass Mr, Chaney’s resolutions, and if she should read them ? 

Miss Peabody interposed, that she had several letters from prac- 
tical kindergarteners, some describing charity experiments in their 
vicinity, doing admirably, under the direction of churches or private 
benefactors ; and most of them expressing fears, as Dr. Henry Bar- 
nard did in our meeting of last April, that the kindergarten would 
change character, if under the direction of school committees, igno- 
rant of that scientific method of Froebel which was logically derived 
from his profound observation of childhood. 

Mr. Hale deprecated any attempt on the part of the Union to 
make its system exclusive, as if saying: ‘We are a very nice set of 
peopie in the heart of culture, and nobody shall have kindergartens 
but ourselves.” If you make a good system of education, you can’t 
keep the schoo! committee from having it. The Board of Trustees 
in North New Blandford in Cods County will adopt it in spite of you. 

Dr. Dudley said, he had been growing in the knowledge of kin- 
dergartens for the last eight years, since he had heard Miss Peabody 
state the idea and principle in Milwaukee, in July 1870; and he 
was in favor of it, as an efficient means for checking certain deterio- 
rating influences of civilization that we were observing and lamenting. 
He did nof feel quite willing to wait for the millenial school commit- 
tee, before urging upon the public authorities to make a beginning 
in this matter, with some vigor; while we are deliberating, a genera- 


healthful life-giving plants, each contributing its share to the salubrity 
of the atmosphere, on which happy, moral, and sound growth de- 
pends. 

Dr. Mary Safford Blake followed Mr. Dudley. with an outburst 
of glowing eloquence. She said that the kindergarten was no long- 


er an experiment ; excellent private kindergartens and many charity 
kindergartens, in the full tide of successful experiment, in our very 
midst and round about Boston, proved to any intelligent person who 
would examine them, that even in their embryonic state, they were 
quickening the true life of the social body. Every day there awoke 
to existence pure innocent souls, capable of being untold blessings 


which it is a mutual development and happiness to give. When she 
saw, day after day, the BLack Maria going through the streets, car- 
rying to their disgraceful doom, moral and spiritual CORPSES, as it 
were, of those morally perishing for want of proper food, she was 
filled with ardent desire to see a chariot precede or follow it, picking 
up all the children not yet depraved and ruined, and carrying them 
where they would be cultivated and made to bloom in beauty and 
to bear fruit of happiness and virtue,—into the paradise of childhood, 
that the goodFroebel had discovered to be the far-off Utopia, but the 
possibility of every home, however humble: through the instrument- 
ality of the kindergarten. 

Dr. Blake urged the speedy adoption of this method of educa- 
tion as the best possible means of counteracting the vicious surround- 
ings of children in large cities, and for the saving of expense in pris- 
ons and reformatories. She added some words to the effect that, 
while there was money to spend for reformatories and prisons, it 
could hardly be said that there was none for the schools which 
would make them unnecessary. ‘ 

But we must not wait for the state or city government to take 
the initiative in a matter of such pressing importance, Every indiv- 
idual must do his or her part. Have you a butcher, or a mantua- 
maker, who has children, tell them of the kindergarten and what it 
can do for the happiness, moral and intellectual welfare of their 
children. Make the mass of the people see that this is a legitimate and 
vital demand, which they have a right to press at the ballot-box and in 
the primary meetings, where school committees are set up. It is 
strictly an universal interest, that all children under seven years old 
be developed according to the nature of the faculties with which 
they are endowed, and to enjoy the life that is before them; for ac- 
cording to this development will be their future, and the future of 
the society of which they are members. 

Mrs. Wells here called on Miss Crocker, who is one of the 
Supervisors of the Public Education, to give her view of the subject. 

She replied that she had not expected to take any part, and 
was not prepared to speak at large upon the question. She would, 
however, say, that something of the nature of the kindergarten was 
a great necessity for the first education, and she had not any doubt 
that it would come to be a recognized part of the public school sys- 
tem { whether it would be precisely and strictly Froebel’s method, 
she did not know that method enough in detail, to say ; but it would 
be something of that nature. One thing would be necessary, how- 
ever, and that is, that it should be made very much less expensive 
than it was at present, if it was to be generally introduced. She 
spoke strongly in favor of beginning the work of education early, 
but did not favor Mr. Chaney’s idea of possibly curtailing the high- 
school course. 

Miss Peabody here said, that the problem of expense had been 
solved in St. Louis — the only place in the country where the kin- 
dergarten had become a recognized part ot the public system; and 
where now there were fifty kindergartens, in full operation, for each 
of which the city paid a kindergartener, the salaries ranging from 
500 to 800 dollars. They had enonomized in room and furniture, 
by having two kindergartens on the same day, and in the same place, 
one in the morning, and one the afternoon. They also did not have 
to pay assistants, each kindergarten having two or three, because the 
graduated pugils of the training-school were glad to volunteer as- 
sistance, in order to prove themselves by practical work. They con- 
sidered the opportunity of working under the trained and experienc- 
ed kindergarteners, and under the inspection of Miss Blow, ample 
compensation for their work ; which was no painful task, but a de- 
lightful and improving use of their time and energies. Many moth- 
ers and sisters went to the training school as a finish to their own 


| education, and to use the science and art gained in their own private 


circles; and they were not the least zealous of the volunteer assistants. 

In the third year of the kindergarten, when it had become a 
pride and joy to the citizens, the school-board proposed that all the 
children of the kindergarten, whose parents could afford it, should 
pay a dollar per quarter, for the purchase of materials; and this plan 
has succeeded in raising more money than was needed, so that they 
are able to give some money for materials to the assistants for the 





to society, who appeal, in their silent helplessness, for the education 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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— THE NEW EDUCATION greets its friends for the third 
time with a “Happy New Year!” The wish comes late; but is as 
truly and warmly felt. 


— Last YEAR we committed many sins of ommission in the 
discharge of our editorial duties. They were due to unavoidable un- 
fortunate circumstances. This year we begin fully able to do our 
duty, and hope to earn the approval of our friends and of the friends 
of our cause. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Hartmann will open their training-school 
for kindergarteners on Monday, March :7th, at Detroit, Mich. For 
terms and conditions apply to W. N. Hailmaan, 75 Beaubien Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


— THE “step onward”, signalized by the sixth meeting of the 
American Froebel Union, is quite encouraging. A number of per- 
sons of culture and influence, who had heretofore kept aloof within 
observing distance, attended the meeting ard took an active part in 
its deliberations. The press, too, took an unusual interest in the 
“Union” ; thus securing to the resolutions of Mr. Hale — so judi- 
ciously modified in consequence of Miss Peabody’s earnest words — 
a power and significance far surpassing their inner merit, and placing 
the “Union” before the public in its true light, as an earnest mission- 
ary for a great public good. 

Nevertheless, we deem it our duty to protest solemnly against 
certain remarks made at the meeting, which —though intended to 
advance the best interests of the cause —are liable to bring con- 
tempt upon the “Union”, as a collection of short-sighted, one-sided 
enthusiasts, whose aim is to jealously exclude the public from the ben- 
efits of Froebel’s truth and to reserve its blessings for a chosen few. 
We are far from attaching any blame to the gentlemen who made 
these remarks, which we rather greet as delightful proofs of their full 
conversion to Froebel; for from our own experience we are well 
aware that the light of a new truth bursting upon men, dazzles the in- 
sight and renders them blind to the dangers into which they rush in 
their eagerness to let others share thier enlightenment. 

First, there was Mr. Hale who deprecated any attempt on the 
part of the “Union” to make its system exclusive as if saying: “We 
are a very nice set of people in the heart of culture, and nobody 
shall have the kindergarten but ourselves’, &c. Does not this lan- 
guage imply, that such an ATTEMPT is being made or,. at least, is to 
be feared ; that there are members of the “Union” smitten with the 
desire of monopolizing the blessings of the kindergarten and of 
withholding them from the community at large? And are we not 
convinced that such is the case, when he exclaims, that “the board 
of trustees in North New Blanford in Coés County will adopt it (the 
kindergarten system) in spite of you’? And this, Mr. Hale exclaims 
to a body of devoted men and women, who have struggled for years 
against great odds in efforts to convince the public, and especially 
the intelligent and earnest mothers and teachers of the land, of the 
inestimable value of kindergarten culture; who have unstintingly 





given treasure and time and strength to the diffusion of reliable in- 


» 


formation in books and tracts, and to the establishment of kindergar- 
tens for all classes. 

Surely the great zeal and earnestness of Mr. Hale deserve the 
highest commendation, and will gladden with grateful warmth the 
heart of every friend of the good cause he advocates; but it would 
add greatly to their gratitude, if he were to turn his vigor upon the 
enemies of the kindergarten, or bring it to bear upon the stolid 
resistance of the indifferent, instead of lavishing it upon those who, 
for years, have labored to realize his noble aims. 

Dr. Dudley, too, did not feel quite willing to wait for the mill- 
ennial school-committee, before urging upon the public authorities 
to make a beginning in the matter with some vigor. “While we are 
deliberating—he said—a generation of children are left to grow up 
rank weeds, who ought to become healthful,- life-giving plants—each 
contributing his share to the salubrity of the atmosphere on which 
happy, moral, and sound growth depends. ’’These words of fire cannot 
fail to sink deep into the soul of every friend of the new education, 
and to arouse there feelings of impatient grief, of eager indignation, 
of firm determination to make haste. 

Yet, if, on the other hand, an equally earnest friend of the new 
education, but blessed with the fear of the dangers to which incon- 
siderate haste might expose his cause, were to exclaim similarly : 
“By hasty proceedings, generations of children will be MADE to 
grow up rank weeds or puffed-up mushrooms, who might have be- 
come tolerably healthful, life-giving plants— each contributing his 
share to the increasing salubrity of the atmosphere on which happy, 
moral, and sound growth depends”—couldyou fail to feel the weight of 
his words and to heed his warning? We doubt, that it is possible 
to JUMP INTO the millennium even at the hands of the kindergarten ; 
but we are sure, that excessively ante-millenial school-committees 
will rob even the kindergarten of its power of LEADING us TOWARDS 
the millennium. 

We hope and trust that Dr. Dudley’s flaming words will be 
uttered again and again, in those soul-inspiring variations of which 
he is so rare a master, before school-committees, primary meetings, 
congregations, the people at large. There they will stir the sluggish 
to action and raise up an army of eager co-laborers to the American 
Froebel Union; so that, much sooner than we now dare to hope, 
Froebel’s truth will pervade and quicken and unify all education at 
home and in school. 

— Art the same meeting, Mr. Chaney — overwhelmed by his 
deep sense of the impostance of early training, and carried away by 
his zeal for the cause of the kindergarten—exclaimed'to the guardians 
of the public education: “You can better afford to give up your 
high-schools, than not educate your children between the ages of 
three and seven.” We fully appreciate the vast importance of early 
training, and we trust that our life has proved our Zeal for the cause 
of the kindergarten ; yet it seems to us that we cannot, undér any 
circumstances, afford to do without the High-Schools. The High- 
Schools even at our present day—encased, as they are, in a thick 
crust of medieval scholasticism -— exert too powerful an influence 
upon the lower schools in raising their character, and upon the 
people at large in making what is deemed the best culture accessible 
to all, thus emancipating the community from intellectual dependence 
on learned classes :—that their abrogation, we fear, would prove a 
public calamity which no amount of early training could fully re- 
trieve. 

On the other hard, the High-School freed from the burden of 
old times—the High-School of a not too far distant future — will be 
a mighty factor in securing healthful early training. In training the 
young—partly, at least—with a view to their future fatherhood and 
motherhood ; it will do for the EARLIER pre-natal training as much, 
as the kindergarten is doing for the ages of three and seven ; and 
this, aside of the mighty influence, which it will wield in elevating 
the race, in accordance with the unimpeachable laws of heredity. 

It is to the interest of kindergarten culture — taking it in its 
widest sense—that the High School should not only be maintained, 
but extended in scope and in direct influence upon the life of coming 
generations. It isa birdin the hand, which it would be very un- 


wise to slight; it is a staff of life to come, which it would be almost 


crime to throw aside, 
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— One oF the speakers at the last meeting of the A. F. U. 
admits that “the good and intelligent mother is the best kindergar- 
tener for her own children”. We have had frequent opportunities 
to be astonished at similar remarks. A kindergarten implies a collec- 
tion of several children of similar age, with similar taste and tenden- 
cies ; and how the good and intelligent mother is to get these to- 
gether without making herself a kindergartener for the children of 
others, we are at a loss to understand ; and, when she has got them 
together, we doubt that she ought to be better for her own children 
than for those of others. 

If the speaker meant to imply that the educational work of the 
good and intelligent mother is of more value to the growing child 
and has a vaster influence upon life, than the work of even the best 
kindergartener,—we might assent with some reservations; and if he 
meant that, other circumstances being the same, the good, intelligent 
mother will be the best kindergartener for any body’s children, we 
should most cordially agree. 

In the form quoted above, the statement is frequently made use 
of by parents as an excuse for not sending to the kindergarten,—for 
most mothers are good and intelligent in their own eyes. The great work 
of the kindergarten in the social training of children — the develop- 
ment, nurture, and direction of their social natures — and this work 
the best and most intelligent mother can not do without making her- 
self a kindergartener. 


— Mrs. A. B. OGpEN will open her summer training-class for 
kindergarteners at Worthington, O., early in April. 


— Mrs. Kraus-BoEtTE has fitted a number of “sisters” and 
other catholic ladies for kindergarteners. As an encouraging out- 
come of her work, Steiger distributes a circular by the Lady-Superi- 
ors of some convents, approving and desiring the introduction of 
kindergartens in church-schools, emphatically discriminating in favor 
of the strict Froebel system against all shams and pretentions, and 
pointing, to Mrs. Kraus-Boelte as the model kindergartener. 


— Miss RutH Burritt has been appointed on the Educational 
Committee of the Permanent Exibition at Philadelphia, to take 
charge of the interests of the kindergarten. 


— Miss M. H. Ross writes from Columbus, O.: “In regard to 
kindergarten-work in Columbus, I am greatly encouraged. I have 
not yet my ideal kindergarten — doubtless because it is not presided 
over by an ideal kindergartener. But my work this year is a great 
improvement on that of the previous year. We are beginning to 
reap a harvest from seeds sown three years ago. A long time to 
wait, and let patience have its perfect work! But why grow dis- 
couraged—weary in well-doing, with the eternal promise before us, 
“Ye shall reap in due season, if ye faint not.” 

Without speaking of the increased interest in my own school, 
permit me to speak of work outside of it. About two weeks ago, I 
established a kindergarten in the “Home for the Friendless”. In 
it, we have over forty children. My teachers in training (twelve in 
number) take charge of it in turn, for the experience it affords them 
in the practical management of a kindergarten. We also have a 
kindergarten in the State Institution for the Blind. The success we 
have had with the blind children encourages us to open a kindergar- 
ten in the State Deaf and Dumb Institution, which we hope to do 
ere long. The corner-stone for the Orphan’s Home, you will re- 
member, was laid during your visit here. It is now up, but the work 
of completion moves very slowly. It will be a magnificent edifice 
when completed, and will compare favorably with any of our state 
institutions. The architect gave me the privilege of planning the 
kindergarten-rooms, by request of the president, Mrs. Ide. She 
was present, you will remember, when you lectured to my mothers. 
She is a very wealthy lady, very generous with her wealth, and has 
long had an interest in orphan and industrial schools. Doubtless 
your remarks in reference to the donation for the Florence kinder- 
garten led her to conceive the idea that she, too, could do something 
in that direction. You must not imagine your visit here was fruit- 
less.—Gov. Bishop appointed three ladies, one from Cleveland, one 
from Cincinnati, and one from Columbus, to visit the Girls’ Industrial 


Mrs. Ide was the lady appointed from Columbus. I had the pleasure 
of accompanying these ladies by invitation from the Governor. While 
there, I was called upon to present the subject of kindergartens, 
which I did in my feeble way. Children under seven years are not 
permitted to enter this institution, which was the only objection to 
establishing a kindergarten there.” 





(For the ‘‘New Education’”’.) 


Correspondence. 





233 Beacon Street, Boston, Dec. gth, 1878. 


Pror. E. Secuin, U. S. Commissioner on Education at the Vienna 
Universal Exhibition. 


Dear Sir:— 


I have read with much interest your Report on Education, as it 
has been re-published in successive numbers of the ““New Education”; 
and with especial interest chapter rv, in which you refer to the em- 
ployment of visible speech in the education of the deaf. 

In your report on the history of the application of Prof. A. 
Melville Bell’s system of visible speech to the education of the deaf 
in America, I notice one very important ommission. While I would 
not detract in the least from your endorsement of the careful and 
successful application of this system in the institutions at Northamp- 
ton and Jacksonville, it surely should also be stated that this system © 
was FIRST TRIED IN AMERICA in the “Boston Public School for Deaf 
Mutes”. Indeed its introduction there seems one of those “happy 
accidents”, which being interpreted truly, are found in accordance 
with the universal law of cause and effect. 

To prove this statement, I must sketch briefly the origin of the 
Boston school, In the language of Dr. Howe, it took more than 
twenty years for the report of Horace Mann, as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, on the successful teaching 
of the deaf in the Vienna schools, to bear fruit in this country. At 
last, however, there was sufficient dissatisfaction with the sign-lan- 
guage and sufficient evidence of success in teaching articulation, at 
Northampton and to private pupils, to bring the question of a pub- 
lic day-school for deaf children before the school committee of Boston. 

Miss Sarah Fuller, an experienced teacher in one of our 
public schools, and known to have much interest in the new 
movement, was invited to make herself familiar with the methods of 
the instruction at Northampton and to organize a school here. 
Early in her practice of the “imitation” method, she found greater 
difficulties in its application to our language than to one strictly pho- 
netic; aad incidentally learning of Prof. Bell’s system of visible speech, 
and of his presence in Boston as a lecturer, she sought information 
from him, convinced the committee of its adaptation to her need, 
and thén, by the Boston school committee “a liberal donation . was 
made in America to teach the deaf to speak by means of Melville 
Bell’s visible speech symbols’. 

The son of the inventor, Prof. A. Graham Bell came to Boston, 
initiated the teachers into the use of the system, and here its merits 
soon became apparent. In less than a year, it was adopted at the 
Northampton institution, employed in the instruction of a limited 
number of pupils at Hartford, and delegates from other schools came 
to observe its results and went away to advocate it. 

It is due to our Boston school, that its connection with this new 
step in teaching the deaf should be mentioned, and that it should be 
known as THE FIRST PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES IN OUR 
LAND, gathering the children daily from houses, where they “help 
their parents” and enjoy their “natural society”. That they are no 
longer ‘“‘mutes” is proved by their petition a year ago for a change in 
in the name of the school; and now this institution is fittingly called 
the “Horace Mann School for the Deat’, giving honor to whom 
honor is due, as the first pleader in America for the more natural 
methods of educating the deaf, so that they need no longer be an 
isolated class in society, but may enter the world “as old acquaintan- 
ces or mates with whom the people are used to speak and to labor.” 
Respectfully Yours 

Tuomas M. BREWER, 





School near Delaware for the purpose of considering its highest good. 


Chairman of the Committee of the Horace Mann School’ for the Deaf. 
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Report of the Sixth Meeting of the American Froe- 
bel Union. 





(Concluded from page 8). 
work they have to do in the training class, whose Saturday meetings 
they continue to attend. But what was of more importance to say, 
with respect to the question of expense: — the St. Louis committee 
testified as long ago as 1876, that it was proving an economical 
measure to have added the kindergarten-years to those before 
provided for ; not only because the habits of regularity and industry 
formed, were the means of saving the hitherto more or less abused 
materials of the common school-work, but because it was proved by 
the first two years’ work of Miss Blow, that the kindergarten work 
saved two years of the primary school work, and thus gave two ad- 
ditional years to the grammar school period,—an important consider- 
ation,—for nine-tenths of the children of the public schools leave 
schoo! at the end of the-grammar school course. 

Miss Peabody said, the objections were valid, to school com- 
mittees, as they are at present composed largely of persons inexperi- 
enced in education generally, and entirely ignorant of the special con- 
ditions necessary for as well as of the nature of the kindergarten 
method; yet the St. Louis case shows, that the evil may be obviated 
by the interposition of an inspector. 

The school committee of St. Louis, after two years’ observation 
of Miss Blow’s kindergartening, were convinced that it was the right 
thing, but also that they were not competent to introduce it ; and 
they proposed to pay the 12 salaries only on condition that Miss Blow 
would choose from the pupils she had educated, the kindergarteners 
to be employed, and would supervise them, and see to their being 
provided with the requisite materials. 

The success of the experiment must depend always on there 
being such an inspector. On this principle, the state of Massachu- 
setts acted, when decreeing that drawing should be introduced into 
public education. The state did not leave it to school committees: ig- 
norant of art, as the majority must needs be, to appoint the teachers 
of drawing, and to prescribe the methods; but they elect and pay 
Walter Smith, an artist himself, and a veteran in art-instruction, to 
do all this. Something similar will be necessary, whenever the state, 
or any city or town in it, shall see that it is a prime duty of society 
to provide for all children a kindergarten culture. To hurry on the 
establishment of kindergartens, with incompetent kindergarteners, 
and without some recognized standard, by which they may be meas- 
ured, would be to do more harm than good. 

The above remarks of Miss Peabody were not made continu- 
ously, but partly in reply to things said by the several speakers both 
for and against the expediency of introducing kindergartens into the 
public school education. 

She was proceeding to read the letters from Superintenden‘ 
Northrup, from Miss Marwedel, and a public kindergartener of San 
Francisco, Miss Kate Smith, from Mrs Pollock of Washington, and 
from Mrs. Van Kirk of Philadelphia,— each of whom sent accounts of 
charity kindergartens,—from Mrs. Still of Syracuse, and several oth- 
ers. It was decided, however, that there would not be time,—and 
again Mrs. Wells proposed to read Mr. Chaney’s resolutions, and 
take a vote upon them. 

Mr. Chaney then proposed to withdraw his third resolution and 
substitute one a little differently worded ; and Mrs. Wells read them, 
one by one, and they were unanimously accepted and voted, in the 
following form : 

ResoLveD, That in the opinion of this meeting the system 
of education for children between the ages of three and seven 
years is of the utmost importance. 

RESOLVED, That the kindergarten is well suited to the 
education of children between the years of three and seven. 

RESOLVED, that every endeavor be made to extend the 
knowledge of the kindergarten system, and as fast and as far as 
may safely be done, to secure its adoption by public-school boards. 
The meeting was then adjourned to the 21st of April,—which is 

Froebel’s birth-day—and after some informal conversation, in which 
it was suggested, that the letters, or abstracts of them, should be 
published ini the “NEw Epucation” of 1879, supplementary to the 





Report, together with a paper promised by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, but 
which had not yet come to hand. 

Lee & Shepard of Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston, had 
sent to the meeting some copies of their new publication, a fac- 
simile of the quaint German original of Froebel’s “Mother Play and 
Nursing Songs”, set to the original melodies, illustrated by fifty en- 
gtavings for the delectation of children under three, with explana- 
tory notes to the mother. They also sent some copies of their pub- 
lications of the last year, the Reminiscences of Froebel. Miss Pea- 
body called the attention of the audience to these books, as a 
most important part of the Standard Library, which is being 
brought out by the American Froebel Union. 


+ >> 





Report on Education. 
2 BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
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(Continued, ) 


I have witnessed the painful effects of this administrative terror- 
ism over men of science 1n several places, as at the Anticaille, (Ly- 
ons), and at the hospital of Charenton, where the physician made 
sure that two doors were shut between us and official listeners before 
he dared to speak his thoughts. Under such pressure, progress can- 
not flow even; it must explode. 

I heard of a convent in the south where idiots are kept; I 
visited a private school for idiots, managed, under the walls of Bi- 
cétre, by Madam and M. Baetge, who are said to have some sixty 
pupils. After waiting a long time, I was shown a few pupils, their 
writing and drawing, but none of their active training, nor the gen- 
eral aspect of the institution—its face. It- would have been interest- 
ing to compare the physiognomy of the private schools for idiots at 
Gentilly, France; at Normanfield, England; at Barre, Massachu- 
setts ; and at Lakeville, Connecticut, not only among themselves, 
but with the public institutions of the same class in the same 
countries. Drs. Bourneville, Charcot, and others, having recently 
visited the English Institutions for idiots, it has been decided to or- 
ganize something like them in France; after thirty-five years spent 
to demonstrate that it is easier to steal an idea than to comprehend it. 

37. ENGLISH SCHOOLS FoR IDIOTS. These schools grew from 
the initiative of Miss White, of Bath, in 1846; the article on 1DIOCY 
in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 1847; the opening of the Park- 
House-School, Highgate, by Madam Plumbe, and Drs. Gascel, An- 
drew Reed, and Connoly, under the presidency of Sir George Car- 
roll, lord mayor. Money did the rest. Essex Hall, Colchester, was 
given ; and on the corner-stone of the Earlswood Asylum £ 10,000 
were offered. So much for English public spirit. 

38. EASTERN CouNTIES ASYLUM LOR IDIOTS AND IMBECILES, 
Essex Hatt, CoLcHESTER.—There were in this asylum ninety-eight 
idiots—sixty-seven males and thirty-one females. Though it does 
not differ much in composition from other institutions of that kind— 
that is to say, it has about the same proportion of idiots, imbeciles, 
gateux, para- and hemi-plegics, &c.—one can feel here a kind of 
predominance of the motionless and aged. In this respect, too, 
each institution has its own character, which the visitor feels almost 
from his entrance ; and when entering Essex Hall, one feels that it is 
eminently an asylum and a retreat. 

This peculiarity noted, let us look at the routine ; not for itself, 
but for a few of its features. In this school they have a great deal 
of finger and imitation exercise which prepares to pupils for draw- 
ing and handicraft. In the field, emulation and activity are excited 
in competitive weeding; and at home, the self-pride and taste of the 
children are stimulated by competition in the art of dressing them- 
selves, &c. The inmates look placidly contented, and leave the im- 
pression that their superintendent W. Willard and the trustees at 
Colchester mean to have them so. 

39. THE Eartswoop ScHOOoL, in Surrey, a suburb of the great 
metropolis, is a much more pretentious affair. In size and in num- 
ber of pupils, Earlswood has no equal. It has had all the advan- 
tages that money can bring to the realization of an idea; therefore, 
if this all but royal institution does not stand first, it 1s not, as with 
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the French schools, because the idea struggled vainly against penury 
and oppression, endeavoring to come out from its immateriality into 
the world of substance; no, it is because the idea was yet immature 
among the English, when their purse and will were, as usual, ready. 
They had determined to have the largest institution for idiots, and 
they have it,—to build a monumental school, and here it stands. 
So much for an external antithesis to Bicétre and the Salpétriére ; 
but inwardly the oldest have the advantage of having furnished the 
young institution their worst models. Like Bicétre, Earlswood is 
managed by trustees—the physician subordinate, the teachers sub- 
dued — a machine run by men-power, instead of an organization 
resting on woman’s tenderness and quick perceptions, and philos- 
ophically directed by one familiar with the latest investigations of 
anthropology. 

Even though wishing to do so, I could not give an exposition 
of the course of training in all the schools for idiots; but I can, for 
each, map out, as being done or neglected, certain points in their 
mode of education which will, in due course of this survey, appear 
According to this plan 

— which may have no other merit than its necessity — I have al- 
ready brought into prominence some features of the method ; and I 
will exhibit two more about the mode and manner of the teaching 
at Earlswood. 

Modus docendi. naclass of about sixty young pupils, read- 
ing was taught to a few in the front ; while in the rear sat the greater 
number, slate in hand, with orders to copy a model letter set before ; 
them. 

Let us first premise that they were a well grouped set of low 
though educable idiots — such a group as could only be formed out 
of a large collection, and by a judge, probably Dr. Graham, the 
physian-in-chief, who was absent during my visit. The moment. 
that I saw them, a series of questions arose in my mind: Was i 
possible for these children to draw that letter ? first, at such a dist- 
ance from the master; third, on a slate balanced on the knees; 
fourth, with a pencil hardly leaving a trace on a surface, slippery 
from long use; fifth, with a feeble and unsteady hand for want of 
previous exercise, and still more on account of uncertainty in com- 
prehension, and from the difficulty attending any process of reasoning 
in children, having lived so long in nihilism and acted by pure au- 
tomatism ? The answer to all these questions was on the slates. 
These were covered with wandering lines, hardly visible, whose char- 
acter — where any could be distinguished — was a tendency to re- 
enter at various angles the center of the plane, after meandering in 
what we shall call curves, simply because they were not straight 
lines. Indeed, nothing could be more expressive of the uncertainty 
of the hand and of the mind, than these, at first sight, unmeaning 
lines ; for they spoke eloquently. They told that at this point of 
the teaching, the teacher must be close to the pupil; his hand must 
move in the desired direction, to make the idiot’s hand move like- 
wise, as if it were the shadow; the plane, besides being steady, 
must present itself almost unavoidably to the wandering gaze; the 
pencil must easily leave a strong delineation ; the required lines must 
be simple, and their succession in accordance with the natural order 
of their generation on the plane. Every one of these conditions of 
success—let us say more —of these elements of teaching idiots to 
draw and to write, was scrupulously avoided in Earlswood. Singu- 
larly enough, they were blundering at the point, where the teacher 
of Bicétre thought nothing could be attempted ; so that, at this di- 
viding line which separates ROUTINE TEACHING from PHYSIOLOGICAL 
TRAINING, the English could not see the line. — the Frenchman 
felt it, and knew that he did not know enough to cross it. 

Earlwood, five years later, presented a more natural appearance ; 
class after class, headed by female teachers, commanded attention. 
One could see that the exercises were directed toward some deficien- 
cies of activity or of understanding, insdead of being a clumsy imita- 
tion of a primary departement; and a common animus was felt to 
pervade the details of the curriculum. The children were generally 
interested, as well as the teachers—each with an earnestness of her 
own. The one I had occasion to criticize in 1873 was there, one of 
the most efficient: it touches us to the quick, when in a defile of 


The Assistant Physician who showed me through, spoke of some 
fine preparations of brains, of idiots whose status and progress had 
been carefully noted during several years. These complete mono- 
graphs will help to establish the relation of deficiencies of organs to 
deficiencies of function. 

A matter of great interest taught at Earlswood, but not exclu- 
sively, — for I have seen it in the Pennsylvania training-school’ for 
feeble-minded children, managed by Dr. Kerlin, —is the TEACHING 
OF BUYING AND SELLING in a store-class-room, where the children 
are alternately buyers and sellers. In the New York State School 
for Idiots there is not such formal teaching ; but the children who 
can do so, are sent into town to make small purchases, in order to 
exercise their judgement in regard to the money-value of things. 
This teaching is rendered the more necessary, as the institutions for 
idiots become larger and more separated from the world. For, if 
the street-abandoned idiot, or the one cared for—but not educated— 
at home, or the one free in his movements between school-hours, is 
left liable to do wrong and to be wronged—he meets, as a compensa- 
tion, with opportunities of witnessing many transactions—and particu- 
larly of comprehending the commercial character of exchange—im- 
possible to enumerate ; beginning, if you please, with the small op- 
portunity of buying candy or chestnuts for a penny. But the idiot 
shut up in a perfectly organized, self-feeding machine, has no oppor- 
tunity of conceiving the reciprocities of life; he cannot help feeling 
that the world—the only world he knows — is made for him, and 
that it is for him to receive without rendering compensation ; hence 
he grows up, deprived by blind charity of the feeling on which hinges 
morality ; and, when grown up, his egotized countenance deprives 
him of a good deal of legitimate sympathy. 

Another fault of large institutions is training children for show, 
in two ways: In each group or class of idiots are inserted some al- 
most ordinary children—epileptic, choreic, or hemiplegic—who are 
pushed forward at the expense of the time and skill which should be 
devoted to the bona-fide idiots. The spurious ones answer for the 
rest, to difficult questions. But even this concession— of which I 
have seen no trace in the school of Surrey, though I have of the 
next—does not satisfy the craving of the mass of visitors for some- 
thing wonderful; the public must be served by the idiots with all 
kinds of sauces—musical, arithmetical, architectural &c. With more 
money, and time stolen from the legitimate training of all the pupils, 
it is easy to find among them some one with a gift. salient over the 
wreck of the other faculties, and to set them up as the great attrac- 
tion for idlers and a living prospectus for the school. They are, and 
will be, nothing else. The gift thus developed, at the expense of 
the own and of the general training, will never serve the gifted; it 
can but be wondered at, and they, being the more pitied for it. 
This evil practice is not confined to Earlswood ; other schools for 
idiots have their pet mathematicians, &c. ; good-for-nothing, ordin- 
ary schools and universities, too, cultivate these unhealthy products. 
Once used for show, the child is used up for life ; whichis not educa- 
tion, but holocaust. 

40. LANCASTER SCHOOL. The Lancaster institution was hard- 
ly finished, when I visited it in 1873. It is built on a scale which re- 
calls to the mind that of Columbus, Ohio. Like this, it is richly en- 
dowed with money, and with pleasure and farming ground ; unlike 
that, itis erected and endowed by private citizens, M. DeVitrey at 
their head, who, like true English gentry, believe in self and do not 
beg from government. These fine buildings contain about three 
hundred pupils, and may accomodate six hundred. ‘The school has 
a physician for its chief, and a large body of female teachers and 
attendants, as in America. The teaching does not differ much from 
ours, although it is yet more scholastic in form. The director, Dr. 
Shuttleworth, seems determined to carry it strictiy on the phisiolo- 
gical plan. I think, he will partially succeed, though there are diffi- 
culties in his way; I mean doctrinal ones: for instance, in Lancaster, 
as in other parts of England, they do not seem to attach sufficient 
importance to that period of the education which corresponds in the 
idiot, with that which I will venture to call the BUILDING MANIA in 
the infancy of peoples. If we can make the pupil enter upon this 


period, and if we awaken that taste in him, he may, through it, be 





that sort, we see the “old guard.” 





carried to the conception of higher combinations of parts to form 
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a whole, besides acquiring, in various attitudes, operations 
and manipulations of the MATERIEL, the physical aptitudes compre- 
hended in the word dexterity. 

At the threshold of the school proper, they do not seem to 
understand that filiation, and therefore that rational progression, 
which gives precedence to the systematic movements of the body 
—early concentrated in the hand — over drawing, of drawing over 
writing, of writing over reading; it is almost the reverse order that 
obtains, unless, as in the majority of instances, there is no order at 
all, either practiced or suspected. So much for the innocence of 
the teacher of INNOCENTS, (name of the idiots in the Alps; also 
chrétiens, cretins.) 

A more serious obstacle to the plans of the young and capable 
superintendent are the English customs, which stand in the way like 
dolmen. At first glance, I could see that one of them was incorpo- 
rated in the new building, in the shape of a magnificent dining-room 
for a thousand people, or so. From the gallery above, it looked like 
a sea, whose undulating billows were figured by the alternate benches 
and tables; when the three hundred pupils came and sat close to- 
gethe1, they darkened only a small square of this area. All was 
orderly and neat along these long rows ; but how could the children 
enjoy such automatic eating otherwise than in the sensation of filling 
up? What idiots desire as much, and need more than ourselves, is 
to take their meals AROUND a circular or, better, an oval table, 
grouped by affinities ; their attendant acting the part of the mother, 
and the best (in both senses) pupils helping the helpless, thereby 
giving to themselves and to others a tangible example of practical 
morality ; instead of this, the fine hall becomes that communistic 
manger, which it is in many celebrated colleges. 

41. NORMAN-FIELD SCHOOL. — England looks nowhere more 
proud than in her littlenesses and infirmities ; when she is great, her 
grandeur does not need padding. The pride here referred to is well 
illustrated by the sumptuousness of her retreats for the insane of 
BLOOD, and her school for idiots PuR-SANG. The institution of Nor- 
man Field is a model of this kind. It has the other merit of being 
supervised by one of those rare men who have taken hold of the 
subject of idiocy in some of its relations to anatomo-physiology, and 
managed by one of those ladies, who make doubly sure the success 
of their husbands. Dr. Langdon Down, when at the head of Earls- 
wood, made extensive researches on the malformation of the mouth 
of idiots, and has since embodied them in a valuable book. MM. 
Th. Ballard and Callaway claim for themselves and for Connolly the 
priority of such observations, and of the demonstiation of the arrest 
of development of the sphenoid 1n idiots, &c.; and Bourneville, in 
his memoir on the condition of the mouth of idiots, quotes twenty 
passages from the French book, 77aitement moral, hygéine et 
éducation des idiots (Paris, 1846); and says (page 7) that (Lang- 
don Down could claim the priority of this observation, if Seguin had 
not preceded him by more than fifteen years.” Seguin knows by 
experience how often number two forgets the name of number one, 
expresses his approbation of the work of Down, and hopes that its 
author, being now at the head of an institution where mony is plenty 
and individual observation possible, will soon be able to complete 
his work by applying his anatomical researches and mensurations, 
to the practical teaching of speech to idiots, and to the correction 
of the defects, imperfections, and difficulties of speech met with in 
ordinary schools. For this complementary labor, Norman Field is 
the place, and Dr. Langdon Down ‘seems to be the man: the last 
becomes the first, when he does best. 

42—I was very sorry that I could not visit in 1877 the Scotch 
institution of Larberg, whose Superintendent gave so much é¢/qf¢ to 
our last visit of Lancaster, nor the Institution of Dublin ; but it was 
‘ my pleasure and profit, to see twice the Metropolitan District Asylum 
of Clayton, a provisional establishment, now vacated by the transfer 
of its 326 inmates to the new Institution of Dareuth, — the plan of 
which is recommended by the Lonpon CHarity ORGANIZATION 
CoMMITTEE as a model for the other asylums to be erected for Idiots 
around London. 

There was a covered play-ground, heated by warm water for 
the gloomy days; and beautiful open grounds, where—when the 
English sun shines—and it shines oftener, than it gets credit for—, 








the children spend most of the time on the grass, under cover of tall 
old shrubs ; the youngest and most crippled with their nurses ; others 
playing or lounging; the bulk attending school and going through 
their various exercises in the open air with the utmost propriety. 
The exercises and studies are varied as in Columbus, and the half. 
hour rotation system reminds one of Syracuse, but with an over- 


whelming British personality. All teachers are females except the . 


gymnast. There are five classes or rather groups, in which 130 
pupils attend in the morning and in the after-noon; 79 attend for 
half the time; 57 one hour and a half in the morning and in the 
after-noon, 4 attend occasionally. 

In the intervals of these short or rare attendances, the boys 
learn tailoring and shoemaking, the girls house-work, sewing &c. 
Kindergarten-games and toys play an important part in their educa- 
tion. The children often receive presents in that line, showing that 
their neighbors understand their wants; for, as their kind teacher, 
Miss Stephens said, “many children who seem very apathetic, 
brighten at the sight of a doll.” 

The Superintendent, Dr. Fletcher Beach, has completed several 
observations, and commenced more, which cannot be completed 
until after the demise of their subjects. He has also dismissed five 
cases, sufficiently improved, to take care of themselves; without 
abandoning them however, but following them up to protect them, 
if need be; to see that their improvement lasts and is sufficient to 
carry them through the world. 

43. In the meanwhile, the CHariry ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 
(which I have just named), after inquiries made in Europe, Asia, and 
America, demanded—and obtained—from Parliament the enactment 
of a law, by which England binds herself to supply the wants and 
the means of education for her idiotic children. Kentucky had 
provided for their education ; but this double gift, bestowed during 
their life-time on more than 36,000 unfortunates — whom economists 
would call bouches-inutiles—is a greater proof of the strength and 
power of a government than any heretofore given ; besides showing 
the immense moving power of morality in this so-called immoral 
world. The nation who will do so much for the incapable and 
needy, will do much more for her active and intelligent children ; 
and we hope with confidence that, in training-schools of her idiots, 
England will evolve the best methods for educating her best men 
and women to the highest standard of excellence. 

44. Swiss CrETINS. —It is only in 1877, that I saw them. As 
a kind of idiots, they interested me. Their improvement by hygienic 
and educational measures. though begun early, has not yet recovered 
from the discredit brought on it by the reports of Guggenbuhl. 
Since the Abendberg explosion there is only, to my knowledge, one 
institution of that sort in the cantons, that of Dr. Zimmer at Etoy, 
which has only sixteen pupils, capable of improvement; though 
Cretins seem not as much, nor by the same means as idiotic ; but 
cretinism is vastly more preventable than idiocy ; its causes, as far as 
known, being tangible aud modifiable. 

From my own observation, cretins, (unless imported) are neither 
found at the foot, nor at the top of the mountains, but midway. 
They do not seem to be the product of any one cause, but of a 
variety of causes. 

The soil on which they grow, is not necessarily, though frequent- 
ly, magnesian ; but the waters are almost everywhere filtered from 
snow-capped ranges. The houses, or rather huts, are overhung with 
trees or vines and covered with damp vegetation, even with mosses ; 


the doors are never kept open ; the windows, mere mole-holes, often. 


not a foot square neither giving ingress to the air, nor egress to the 
animal emanations on which the inmates rely for heat. Badly and 
insufficiently fed, eating—often with their hands—from a common 
wooden trough, isolated from the work, and gathered by day on and 
by night 1n the same bed, with hardly enough of light from a smo- 
king Zuzotte to distinguish one from the other ; it would be useless 
to search their habits for a ray of morality. Women are cumulative- 
ly employed as beasts of burden, as things to be used, and to make 
money with. Of all ages, they are sent to the vine-yard on the side 
of the mountain, carrying on their backs loads of manure and stones, 
digging and trimming vines all day, with insufficient food. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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